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DICTATORSHIPS 


AND POLITICAL EFFICIENCY 


Salvador de Madariaga 


The harvest of dictato.ial regimes that the modern 
world has known can be perfectly explained in each 
case as being the result of the conjunction of two 
groups of circumstances: on the one hand, the ap- 
‘pearance of an ambitious man; on the other, a series 
of errors committed by threatened liberal democracy. 
Of these two factors the second is more important 
than the first. 

The major error of the liberal democracies lies in 
their failure to distinguish between their proposed 
objective and the way to attain it. The essential na- 
ture of all liberalism consists in the necessity for the 
community to govern itself with the consent of those 
who compose it. But in affirming this principal one 
important condition is apt to be overlooked: that 
the consent must be spontaneous, enlightened and 
well informed, and the more enlightened and well 
informed it is, the better and more complete the de- 
mocracy. The end of all liberal democracy should 
be to progress as far as possible along this path. But 
this does not mean that one can assume that the best 
way to achieve liberal democracy consists in imagin- 
ing that it has already been reached and to organize 
the community as though all its members were per- 
fect citizens of a perfect liberal democracy. 

It is usually accepted as an established fact that 
universal and direct suffrage is the institution which 
embodies the principal of government by the con- 
sent of the governed. But how can one deny that this 
usually produces a predominance of interests of place 
or of class over national interests, and also that it 
causes a relatively low level of production and ef- 
ficiency? 

This is the point of departure for those who reject 
liberal democracy in favor of another system. But 
which? Since ours is based on the principle that the 
government depends on the consent of the governed, 
any other system must consist in governing without 
consideration of the public opinion of its country. 
This type of government is apt to adorn itself at 
times with the label “authoritarian.” Nothing is 
more inexact. The word “authoritarian” is derived 
from authority. So the dictators enjoy much power, 
but of the power which is based on authority they 
have none at all. 


The power of a government may be based on one 
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or another of two factors: authority or force. Au- 
thority is precisely that power which a person or an 
institution enjoys by the free consent of those over 
whom it exercises its power. Thus for instance we 
say that Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal is an authority 
in Spanish linguistics and that Dr. Einstein was an 
authority on relativity, in spite of the fact that neither 
one nor the other has had to resort to the police 
or to the censor in order to impose his opinions on 
us. So authority is the exclusive faculty of the liberal 
governments. The authority earns its power from the 
spontaneous consensus of opinion of the governed; but 
despotism grasps its power by means of physical 
force. 

From this it ensues that the lines of force run up- 
ward in the liberal democracies and downward in 
the dictatorships. The former types subsist on a moral 
force which ascends from the people to the govern- 
ment; the dictatorships sustain themselves by a phys- 
ical force which oppresses the people from above with 
all the weight of government. But this contrast does 
not cover all the problem, because moral force is so 
consubstantial with human nature that it does not 
take the dictator long to recognize its importance and 
that he needs it not only to run things but even to 
constitute his physical force. A spirit of discipline and 
loyalty is indispensable toward him and his regime 
as the center and brain of his police and army; and 
it is obvious that the more acquiescent the masses 
the easier it is to keep them subjugated to his power. 

For these reasons sooner or later the dictator must 
fabricate a false moral force. With this objective in 
mind he reduces the nation to as complete a state 
of mental and moral isolation as possible, limiting the 
entrance of news and opinion to that which enters 
through the portals of the State. This explains why 
the first act of all dictators consists in assuming con- 
trol of all means of creating a public opinion or of 
influencing it: press, radio, television. Every govern- 
mental alternative to liberal democracy is obliged to 
establish a monopoly of opinions and of news. Since 
the time of Lenin, initiator and model of all modern 
dictators, the first act of the despot has always been 
to take control of the press and radio. 

The effects on the political efficiency of all dicta- 

(Continued on page 12) 








IMPRESSIONS OF 


SPANISH MOROCCO 


George Dennis 


On the surface, Tetuan seems to enjoy considerably 
more freedom than does Madrid, Barcelona or Bilbao. 
Newspaper kiosks openly sell items prohibited in 
Spain such as Franc Tireur and France Observateur. 
(Evidently they reach Tetuan via French Morocco 
rather than directly from France.) There is an Arab 
newspaper, Al Umma (The People), published by 
the Islah (Reformist) Party, the local branch of the 
Istiqlal, which is not submitted to censorship. Most 
incredible of all, an ambulant book vendor on one 
of the city’s principle streets displays a stock of pub- 
lications by various Spanish communist and anarchist 
parties, with a Spanish translation of Lozowsky’s 
Soviet Trade Unions (Barcelona 1938) occupying 
the place of honor. 

But in reality Spanish Morocco is, of course, no 
more a part of the “free world” than is Franco Spain 
itself, American newspapers, news agencies and sena- 
tors notwithstanding. Just as in Spain, you can do 
any amount of talking—and even some writing— 
but the police state takes very good care that you 
do not do anything. Tetuan and the other cities of 
the Zone are riddled with spies and informers whose 
tactics are reminiscent of Hollywood’s grade B movies. 

One good clue to the situation in Spanish Morocco 
is that Franco shares its rule with the High Com- 
missioner. The holder of this office has always en- 
joyed a certain amount of independence vis-a-vis 
the home country. The present incumbent, General 
Rafael Garcia Valifio, is a comparatively young man 
who is credited with political ambitions. It is widely 
rumored that he would not be unwilling to become 
Franco’s successor. When he returned from a recent 
visit to Madrid he issued a rather pointed denial of 
rumors about his enforced resignation. Be that as it 
may, he has been in office well beyond the average 
term and he certainly tends to regard the Spanish 
Zone as his feudo or feudal territory. 

Moreover, General Garcia Valifio has inherited the 
fruits of his predecessors’ policies. Spain has not 
had an easy task in Morocco. Her zone has the 
poorest lands and the toughest tribes. The conquest 
cost Spain a drain of blood and money that she 
could ill afford. But once the zone was pacified the 
Spanish’ Army began to reap considerable benefits. 


The generals found hundreds of thousands of born 
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fighters ready to take orders from them in return 
for a pittance. They also found freedom from political 
control. And for the n-th time in history Morocco 
became a base for the conquest of Spain. 

Furthermore, the Spanish colonization has enjoyed 
certain advantages compared with the French. Spain 
has long-standing historical links with Morocco. The 
aristocracy of Tetuan and Larache is largely de- 
scended from families of Moriscos whose sentimental 
attachments to Spain have survived even the manner 
of their expulsion. There are no colons in the Span- 
ish Zone. The land cannot feed the tribes, let alone 
the Spanish settlers. So the Spaniards live in towns. 
Ceuta and Melilla are legally part of metropolitan 
Spain and are really transplanted Spanish towns. 
They have only small Moroccan minorities. Tetuan, 
Xauen, Larache and other cities of the Zone proper 
have, indeed, a Spanish and a Moroccan quarter, 
but there is no real separation of peoples. Poor Span- 
iards live among the Moslems, and Moroccan evolués 
among Spaniards. 

Nor has there ever been a general ban on political 
activities among the Moslem population, partly be- 
cause of a tacit bargain between Franco and his 
Moroccan supporters. Moroccans can rise to the high- 
est posts in the Spanish Army: General Mohammed 
ben Mezian is now Captain General of the Canary 
Islands. And political groups like Moroccan Unity 
and the Green Shirts have always been tolerated, if 
only to annoy the French. What has not been toler- 
ated is any kind of threat to Spanish rule in the 
zone, although even in this respect there has been 
a surprising amount of flexibility of late. One of the 
editors of Al Umma is a Tetuani who organized the 
Istiqlal propaganda machinery in the United States. 
In 1947 he was expelled from the Spanish Zone for 
presenting a memorandum to the United Nations 
complaining about the treatment meted out to the 
native population. He was invited back a couple of 
years ago to take part in the production of Al Umma. 
He would accept only on condition that the news- 
paper not be submitted to censorship. To his great 
surprise his offer was accepted, the only condition 
being that he and his friends be responsible for the 
contents of the publication. So far the arrangement 
has worked without a hitch. Even when Al Umma 
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published a full translation of the Moroccan series 
by Edmund Stevens of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, which had some hard words for the Spanish 
Zone, there were no repercussions. 

The Spanish authorities in Morocco have always 
been emphatic—some might say overemphatic——in 
their respect for the sovereignty of Mohammed ben 
Youssef, whom they have never ceased to regard as 
the legitimate though shadowy ruler of their zone. 
There can be no question of his genuine popularity 
among his subjects. His portraits are widely displayed 
and sold and his name often crops up in conversa- 
tions. On the other hand, his personal representative 
in the Zone, the Khalifa, is usually described as an 
“adornment.” 

The chief Moroccan political party, the Islah, is 
almost as strange a concoction as the Falange. It 
originated with the Green Shirts of Abd-el-Khalek 
Torres, a Moroccan who had a Spanish mother, and 
who obviously was inspired by the Falange. But pos- 
sibly because he offended one of José Antonio’s 
choicest commandments—‘‘We wear only one dress: 
the blue shirt!”—he had to spend quite a few years 
in exile in Egypt. Now he is back as Minister of 
Social Affairs, in which post he has talked a lot and 
done nothing. He has become completely discredited 
and lately has been under attack by Radio Cairo as 
“a Spaniard.” His return was certainly one of Gen- 
eral Garcia Valino’s masterstrokes. Torres’ party, in 
the meantime, has become a thinly veiled branch of 


the Istiqlal in the Spanish Zone, which has made his. 


leadership a farce. 
The other two parties are not much to write home 
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about. The only interesting thing about Mekki en 
Nasiri’s organization is its name—Moroccan Unity— 
which is aimed at France rather than at Spain. And 
there also is a small group called Maghreb al Horr 
whose position toward the Zone government cannot 
unfairly be described as “more Catholic than the - 
Pope.” And so it is not surprising that its views are 
liberally quoted in official publications. A final thing 
to be noted regarding the Zone’s Moslem politics is 
that the often proclaimed intention of instituting a 
zonal government is closer to reality than most 
people realize. Actually, a zonal government already 
exists in embryo, with Abd-el-Khalek Torres and the 
Ministers of Justice and Education, two young Mor- 
occans who take their jobs more seriously than does 
the old maestro. 

The third important population element of Span- 
ish Morocco, the Jews, have concentrated on eco- 
nomics rather than on politics. When I tried to get 
confirmation of the story that Franco’s 1936 venture 
got going solely because of freely offered financial 
contributions by Tetuan’s Jewish community, I was 
told that the contributions were very much in the 
nature of “spontaneous demonstration.’ There is no 
question, however, that the Jews of the Spanish Zone 
have enjoyed full immunity from anti-Semitic meas- 
ures, even at the height of Hitlerism. Still there is 
now a feeling abroad in the mellah (Jewish quarter ) 
that this immunity is about to end—partly because 
of the events in Palestine and their repercussions in 
the French Zone, but probably also because of a 
trend which to me was one of the biggest surprises 


of my visit to Spanish Morocco. 








When I got off the bus at Tetuan a twelve-year- 
old boy shouted to me: “Deutscher, Araber-—Bruder, 
egal. Franzos, nix gut.” (“German, Arab—brothers, 
equal. French—no good.”) I played up to him and 
became a German for the duration of my stay in 
Tetuan. From the boy and his friends I discovered 
that Germany is an easy winner in the Moroccan 
popularity stakes. Quite a few of the boys had been 
to Germany and one of them had worked under 
General Faupel, the Nazi who was the inventor of 
Hispanidad. Others were influenced by the local 
Germans—one is a big landowner and a pillar of 
the Falange, another acts as an unofficial consular 
agent of the Bonn Government—or by German tour- 
ists, who certainly treat them with less hauteur than 
the British, French or Americans. But the most seri- 
ous thing about it all is that Germany has become 
for the Moroccans a kind of dream country. The 
German is a big brother who is expected to set things 
right; one or two even expressed a yen for a new 
Hitler to free them from the Spaniards! 

On the other hand it was disturbing to discover 
that Americans are none too popular. At one time 
there was talk about an American base in Larache, 
but with Rota offering a far better site only ten fly- 
ing minutes away the project was abandoned. Direct 
impact of America has, so far, been slight and the 
main source of unpopularity seems to lie in Wash- 
ington’s North African policy. The 100% support 
of French colonialism proclaimed by the U.S. Vice- 
consul in Algiers made American stock sink almost 
to zero. Another black mark for America was the 
treatment given a boxer from the Spanish Zone, Ben 
Barek, who was thrown out of an American restaur- 
ant as a “colored man.” But, all in all, Tetuan does 
not feel too deeply about America. 

And what about France? Here we undoubtedly 
are stepping into deeper waters. For one thing, the 
situations in the two zones are inextricably inter- 
woven. To take one, almost grotesque example: Ralph 
Forte, head of the United Press agency in Spain, 
which is one of the best sources of misinformation 
about Spanish affairs (it works, both journalistically 
and financially, hand in hand with the official EFE 
agency ), visited Tetuan in January 1955. An Istiqlal 
member offered him a fully documented account of 
French counter-terrorism, which a month or so later 
made headlines with the Wybot report. Forte spent 
a whole night taking notes but not a line was printed. 
It would be most interesting to know why. 

What is much more serious is the undoubted fact 
that the Spanish Zone supplies the terrorists in the 
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French Zone with arms and with a ready-made 
refuge in case of trouble. The Arabic programs of 
Radio Tetuan yield hardly anything to those of Cairo 
in spreading anti-French propaganda. And it was 
with some irony that one of my Tetuan informants 
told me that it was quite in vain for the French gov- 
ernment to have closed down the Spanish Republican 
transmitters in France and to have sent the Baron 
de la Tournelle to Madrid “‘to kiss the priests’ hands,” 
as he put it, to try to get the situation reversed. “‘Ap- 
peasement does not pay,” he concluded. 

Meanwhile, Tetuan is showing her hand quite 
clearly and with full backing from home. The offi- 
cial Spanish view is that France had no right to de- 
pose Mohammed ben Youssef without consulting 
Spain. And Franco makes the most of this. I would 
like to quote an extract from an article by Cristina 
Teruel titled “The Grapes of Wrath are Ripening 
in the French Zone,” published by El Espanol on 
the anniversary of the Sultan’s deposition: 

“This measure was taken without consulting Spain. 
A rumor was then spread in the administrative capi- 
tal of the French Zone that a high official of the 
Résidence had tried on the fatal day to phone M. 
Lemaire, the French Consul in Tetuan, ‘to ask him 
to inform the Spanish authorities of the measures 
about to be taken.’ But ‘the bad organization of the 
Spanish network of telecommunications(!) frustrated 
him time and again. When he finally succeeded, the 
French Consul was no longer at the Consulate(!).’ 
In any event, the Consul soon visited the Resident- 
General at Rabat. It was reported that, between silly 
jokes against Spain, M. Lemaire informed him of the 
deep discontent prevailing in Tetuan. It was not long 
before M. Lemaire lost his Tetuaén post—thus fulfill- 
ing his most ardent wish.”—El Espanol, August 27, 
1955. (The exclamation marks are in the original. ) 

Franco Spain has proclaimed itself time and again 
to be the official protector of Moroccan nationalism, 
indeed of all Arab nationalism. The Istiqlal leaders 
who have not gravitated to Cairo and Damascus live 
in Madrid. Spanish consular agents are at hand 
whenever an Istiqlal speaker addresses a meeting in 
America. But rather than quote official speeches I 
would prefer to describe a map of Spanish Morocco 
which can be seen all over the Zone. It is of the 
medieval type of mapmaking, decorated with in- 
scriptions such as: “The darkness of modern ma- 
terialism is pierced only by the lighthouse of Spanish- 
Arab civilization,’ and “No international bargain 
can cut in two the soul of a nation.” And between 
the two zones there runs a “provisional frontier.” 
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TRUTHS AND FALSEHOODS 
ABOUT MANUEL DE FALLA 


Adolfo Salazar 


Today all devotees of music are familiar with the 
work of Manuel de Falla; his significance in the 
development of Spanish music is well known and it 
hardly seems necessary to dwell any longer on his 
career as a composer. There are, however, a few 
points about the life of our greatest contemporary 
musician that need to be clarified. 

Born in Cadiz, on one shore of the Atlantic, he 
died on the other shore, in a village of Argentina 
where he had lived in voluntary exile so as not to 
be compelled, while alive, to witness the glories of 
those who, with the consent of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment, seized his lifeless body as soon as he was 
dead. 

I know all about Falla’s last moments because an 
eye witness, the conductor Juan José Castro, told me 
the details on his last visit to Mexico, and authorized 
me to repeat them, as I am now doing. 

Falla, who had left instructions to be buried where 
he had died, in a plain box with no flowers or eulo- 
gies, would have been indignant had he been able to 
see himself, half buried under a flamboyant catafal- 
que, flanked by four firemen of the municipality 
of Buenos Aires who were reminiscent of the four 
Roman soldiers seated on the four corners of Christ’s 
tomb. Diplomatic phalanxes of Franco Spain broke 
into Falla’s chalet de los Espinillos in Alta Gracia, 
where he had died. They seized all his papers which 
they sealed, among them scores and manuscripts 
belonging to Castro. They installed a sort of feminine 
guard of honor who restricted all the movements 
of Falla’s sister, Maria del Carmen, even to the 
extent of preventing her from answering the letters 
of distant friends. This I know to have been con- 
trary to her natural inclinations; I have before me 
now, for instance, a letter from Falla dated Feb- 


ruary 26, 1943, in which he sends me Maria del 





ADOLFO SALAZAR, Spanish composer and musi- 
cologist, has a vast quantity of authoritative material 
about music and musicians to his credit, including 
the following books: Musica y misicos de hoy, La 
musica actual de Europa y sus problemas, Retablo 


Hispanico, La musica de Espafia. He has resided in | 


Mexico since the end of the Spanish Civil War. 
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Carmen’s greetings and speaks of her having moved 
to Alta Gracia “where she adds her hope that we 
may all see each other soon.” 


In Mexico I received various letters from Falla 
in which he spoke to me affectionately of different 
works, and of personal matters. The latter included 
concern over his bad health and his precarious 
financial situation which, incidentally, was no novelty 
to him, since he had always lived extremely modestly 
in Madrid, Paris and Granada. During his years of 
exile Falla never belied the affection which had 
united us, without vicissitudes, from 1914 to 1936, 
and which was to be renewed later when, the skies 
of Spain still ablaze, he began to write to me from the 
Argentine Republic. 


Many stupidities and falsehoods have been said 
about Manuel de Falla, both before and after his 
death. This is the propitious moment for a well ad- 
ministered opportunism to circulate this nonsense. 
But the horseshoe that clatters lacks a nail. The 
truths that are most loudly proclaimed are apt to 
be half-truths. It is possible that more or less unknown 
writers try to claim for themselves and for their po- 
litical parties that which is the patrimony of others. 
It is possible, but it is despicable. They are doing this 
very thing in Madrid now over the still warm body 
of Manuel de Falla. Although the task is a repug- 
nant one, it is necessary to set things straight. 


Already in 1926 a German (!) critic wrote, in an 
article on Falla, that “Spain never understood her 
great son until an active propaganda restored his 
name to the people.” Twenty years later the German 
critic would have been as timely in his remarks as 
those who now claim Falla’s glory in the pages of a 
certain Madrid newspaper—a paper printed on the 
same presses as was El Sol, where for almost thirty 
years, in the face of the hostility and indifference 
prevalent in other sectors, the critics extolled the 
growing significance of Falla’s musical career. Re- 
cently it was declared that an “ultra-intellectual” red 
review (“ultra-intellectual,” but red )abused him 
during the war years. It is a bad argument to seize 
upon what was said, for one purpose or another, 
during the struggle. In any event, during the war the 
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“ultra” journals of Madrid as well as the others dis- 
appeared. The two most “ultra,” the Revista de Oc- 
cidente and Cruz y Raya, were enthusiastically pro- 
Falla. As there are collections of the former in Mexi- 
co, it is possible to consult in them various articles 
on Falla, which have also been collected in book 
form. 

Falla was a contributor to the second review, 
which was Catholic although, I believe, “modern- 
ist.” One of his articles on Wagner (whom he abom- 
inated) rekindled at a later date the hatreds he had 
aroused earlier among the more backward of the 
profession’s devotees and among reactionary critics 
(in the conservative dailies, as would be expected). 
That had occurred from the moment when, in 1914, 
Falla returned to Spain making public and incessant 
assertions of his Francophilia: his admiration for the 
French Republic and, especially, for the “Tiger” 
Clemenceau—this notwithstanding the fact that the 
French Republic did not display the crucifix in the 
schools (nor was there any reason why either the 
French or the Spanish Republic should, since neither 
recognized a state religion). His lecture dealing with 
the new music, delivered in the Madrid Ateneo 
toward the end of 1915 (published in 1916 in the 
Revista Musical Hispano-Americana, which I was 
editing at this early stage and of which there are 
numbers in Mexico) put the reactionaries on pins 
and needles. As a matter of fact there had been op- 
portunity for continual irritation in the “internation- 
alist’ concerts of the National Society of Music of 
Madrid, founded in 1915 by Falla and the late 
Miguel Salvador, with the cooperation of lesser lights 
such as myself. Mine were the first articles published 
after the premiére of El Amor Brujo in 1915, in a 
tone of admiration that has not decreased in warmth 
for a single instant since then. Those articles won me 
the first of a long series of insults, heaped upon me 
by abnormal minds and sickly wills during several 
decades of work as a critic. Falla would frequently 
end his letters with the leitmotiv, “Calm and se- 
renity,” neither of which I have ever lacked. At 
that time I renewed my studies in composition with 
Falla. Inspired by these studies and warmed by his 
most affectionate friendship, I lived in daily associa- 
tion with the composer for many years. If there is 
anyone who “knows the great master by heart,” I 
must say that it is I. When I observe the conceit 
with which others speak of his manner of feeling 
and thjnking, I am amused; it is hardly worth while 
to become indignant, except when one observes that 
they would make him the emblem of a faction. 


In the aforementioned journal Falla himself rec- 
ognized that labor of vindication in a piece pub- 
lished in July of 1916. A little later the premiére of 
El Sombrero de Tres Picos took place in Paris. The 
Madrid press, through the pens of its two most 
famous correspondents in the French capital, pub- 
lished enthusiastic comments about the performance. 
One was even written in verse. This was by Cipriano 
Rivas Cherif in the review Espana. The other, which 
I have before me, was signed in La Libertad by... 
Manuel Azania. Falla was never unfaithful to the 
latter’s friendship, nor to that of any of his other 
friends of that period, and in later years continually 
questioned me with anxiety about those old life-long 
companions. 

The stories about his travels and about his vol- 
untary exile are the most picturesque of all. Falla, 
who became enraged at the policy of the Pope toward 
the Germans and the fascists, would say to us solemn- 
ly, when we raised an uproar over his indignation, 
that the Holy Father was infallible only when he 
spoke ex cathedra, and so he, Falla, felt at complete 
liberty to express his own opinions. 

He never had any intention of visiting the Vatican 
despite his fervent, though peculiarly individual, 
Catholicism. In December of 1928 he was in Italy. 
From Sienna he sent me a postal card signed by 
Casella, Tommasini and Malipiero—the first of 
whom was a bit opportunistic in his fascism, the 
other two not being inclined toward it at all. Falla 
visited Rome in the company of Casella who, owing 
perhaps to a certain Semitism, refused to pass under 
the Arch of Titus commemorating the destruction of 
Jerusalem. “And did you, Manuel?” we asked him. 
“No, I didn’t either,” was his reply. 

His supposed desire to visit the Holy Land is 
simply an invention of Azorin, published in La 
Prensa of Buenos Aires, in an article entitled “The 
Imaginative Life of Falla.” An example of the im- 
aginative quality of this article is in a paragraph 
in which Azorin writes: “Since he was born, Falla 
has never left his native city.” He never intended 
nor wished to cross the Atlantic. He was made an 
attractive offer in 1925 to direct a performance of 
El Retablo de Maese Pedro with puppets in New 
York City. He declined the offer because, as he said, 
he felt the gypsy’s dread of the sea, already expressed 
in the first version of El Amor Brujo where we are 
told that “the sea sounds because it is moved by the 
wind, and it speaks like the damned, without God’s 
leave.”” When he had to make a crossing in 1939 it 
was for very different reasons. To be sure he had 
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been asked, “with all the courtesy befitting the cir- 
cumstances,” to compose some martial music in 
honor of the “victors.” 

That matter of the testimonial the Republic was 
to have given him, and which he supposedly would 
have declined because of the question of the cruci- 
fixes in the schools (those of Spain, not of France 
to whose Legion of Honor he belonged, “in spite of 
everything”’), is just so much nonsense. One possible 
source of this rumor was the fact that Falla was never 
actually seated in the Royal Academy of Fine Arts of 
San Fernando. He was elected to that body (with his 
assent, of course) May 13, 1929, as the membership 
list, published in 1930, shows. If his membership was 
never formalized it was not his fault, but was due to 
two reasons, the first of which was his increasingly 
delicate health. Secondly, it was attributable to the 
opposition of his supposed colleagues, the cream of 
stubborn reactionism who opposed his election and, 
not having been able to prevent it, then attacked him 
over the delay in his installation, suggesting that he 
had moved his residence outside the capital, contrary 
to the rules of the Academy, as a pretext for not 
taking his seat. 

But Falla had even composed his speech of ac- 
ceptance. I have a letter from the most solicitous of 
his friends (one from the lean years and hours of 


struggle), who was until recently persecuted for 
long years by what is called “Justice” in Spain. The 
letter, dated November 5, 1930, and addressed to 
me, says “. . . . Manuel, after having greatly insisted 
that we delay the initiation ceremony as long as 
possible, now wishes that everything be prepared for 
December 8. Under these circumstances it will be 
necessary at once to make the corrections I deemed 
necessary in one part of his speech . . . and I shall 
have to prepare the reply so that the regular censoring 
committee of the Academy can act.” 

In 1936, as in 1939 or thereabouts, it was an 
easy matter to shower laurels, chairmanships, of- 
fices of great dignity and similar paraphenalia on a 
person who was already famous, through no efforts 
of the profferers. It would be interesting to know 
whether Falla ever did more on the numerous boards 
to which he was named than he did in the Academy. 

At this juncture I must stop, for otherwise I might 
be led to write interminably. I should add in con- 
clusion, however, that precisely because Falla was 
so much a Christian, he could not conceive, even 
remotely, that to raise one’s thought and heart to 
God during a war was the exclusive prerogative of 
those who had provoked the war. That would have 
been the same as singing “Gott mit uns.” But I can 
assure you that Falla did not go to that extreme. 
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First chords of the Jota in the “Cinco Canciones Populares Espajiolas” as written by Falla. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


TO JOSE MARIA GIRONELLA 


Victor Alba 


In reading your C'ypresses,’ a rather unusual question 
arose in my mind: are you one of those writers 
whose cleverness is equalled only by his malice, or 
are you as ingenuous as you are full of good inten- 
tions? I would not be writing to you now if I had 
not already resolved the doubt. 


I read your book several months ago. At that time 
I concluded: Gironella pretends to be objective in 
order to convince us of certain points which are basic 
in the justification of the regime he served during 
the Spanish war: the threat of communism, the dis- 
organization of the Republic, Catalan separatism. 
True, Spanish provincial conservatives are ridiculed 
in your book, the military comes off rather badly, 
and some of your leftists emerge as sympathetic char- 
acters. But to the regime, these are not vital points. 
They are only the sugar coating on the pill of those 
“occasional truths’ which General Franco uses in 
inventing a historical vindication of his regime. The 
first overall impression created by your book is that 
General Franco was right when he once said to an 
English journalist: “The Spanish people are not 
ready for democracy.” 


Some time ago, the Parisian review Preuves pub- 
lished a review of your novel which stated that your 
method of presenting the Falangists “was not ex- 
actly dithyrambic,” that you are not in good odor 
_ with the regime, and that the book contains evidence 
of a desire for objectivity, for impartiality. I wrote 
a letter to Preuves summarizing my reaction, which 
I have just explained, to a first reading of your novel. 


But I am not the same man I was twenty years 
ago. Having sent off my letter, a feeling of uneasiness 
remained with me. I re-read the book, perhaps 
prompted by that desire for dialogue which has lately 
been felt by so many writers, both outside and in- 
side Spain. 

And now, after the second reading, I am no longer 
so sure of my initial judgment. But, if we are to 
discuss the Cypresses—and, as I said, I would like 
to initiate a dialogue in connection with the book, 
a public one if possible—I must begin by asking a 

id 





1 The Cypresses Believe in God, by José Maria Gironella. 
English edition published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1955. 
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question. It is this: how do you (not your publisher 
or the censor) explain the fact that the Cypresses 
was approved by the censorship—the triple censor- 
ship—to which everything printed in book form must 
be submitted in Spain? 


This question is immediately relevant, because on 
the surface you appear to have violated three offi- 
cial canons: your style is not very classic (and I 
am glad of that); religion, to a westerner at least, is 
not presented in a very favorable light; and the 
Falange (to the French critic at least) comes in for 
none of the usual dithyrambs. 


Have you yourself never wondered about this? 
Does it not seem strange to you that your novel can 
be published in the Spain which refuses its approval 
to a novel by Camilo José Cela, for example? For 
it is hardly likely that the office of religious censor- 
ship failed to notice those passages in your book 
which seem to ridicule religion (passages conspicu- 
ous to any reader outside Spain), and it is even less 
likely that the office of political censorship over- 
looked your omission of the sort of compliment to 
the Falange which has become de rigueur in works 
like yours. 

What are we to make of this seeming contradiction? 
I have found what seems to me the only possible 
answer to this question, and it is this answer which 
motivates my wish for a dialogue—and which at the 
same time warns me to beware of illusions. In writ- 
ing your book, you did not have the least desire to 
ridicule religion, and you did in fact praise the 
Falange. Why, then, has the interpretation outside 
Spain been exactly the reverse? Can you explain this? 

I do not know what your present political views 
are—and I am not particularly interested in them. 
I do know your fine ability as a novelist, because 
the Cypresses—with all the technical defects which 
the critics have pointed out—is one of the very few 
recent Spanish novels with a fundamentally political 
theme which is not all sweetness and light . . . al- 
though I may be making a hazardous statement, since 
you may yet, in the second or third volume, present 
us with the absolute triumph of good and the de- 
cisive defeat of evil . . . notwithstanding the fact that 
in this first volume the only good characters—really 
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good ones—I encountered were the “camisas viejas’’ 
(“old shirts” i.e., the original Falangisis). Let me 
say in passing, that I am curious about whether or 
not you will tell the truth when you come to the ex- 
ecution of José Antonio Primo de Rivera (that is, 
that it was in defiance of the government’s orders), 
and whether or not you will admit that Primo de 
Rivera left a testament condemning the Glorioso 
Alzamiento Nacional (Glorious National Uprising) 
and putting his followers on guard against it . . . and 
this when he already knew they were coming to 
shoot him. 


If one aspires to a genuine dialogue, it is always 
dangerous to enter it using the word, truth. The ter- 
rible, disturbing, depressing thing about your novel 
is that, although it is heavy with falsehoods, I can- 
not say that it is not truth. Its truth is, doubtless, the 
truth of the author. 


That this truth could exist at all is precisely what 
troubles me. I will explain what I mean. I do not 
know how old you are. I imagine that you are about 
my own age—judging by the character of Ignacio 
Alvear, who has—am I right?—much of Gironella 
in him. Now, Ignacio at 18 or 20 has an ignorance 
of political matters and of men and women which 
was found only in very few boys in the Spain of 
1931-1936. Am I mistaken, then, in assuming that 
Gironella lived through those years with an indif- 
ference similar to Ignacio’s, preoccupied with prob- 
lems other than those of his country, and that it was 
only during the war or shortly before it that he be- 
gan to take an interest in politics? 

Some examples: it is absolutely false that the Re- 
publican authorities forbade priests to officiate at 
funerals with the cross and other sacramental equip- 
ment. It is just as untrue that Catalans kneel when 
they hear the music of a sardana (a Catolonian 
dance). Or that anarchists incited unemployed work- 
ers to set fire to forests. Or that what you call “Co- 
misiones de Seguridad” (“Security Committees” ) 
were established before July 1936 (and with com- 
munist members, to make matters worse). Or that 
the freemasonry took by force what you ascribe to it 
(although in this matter, of course, a dispute always 
arises ) . 

The list could be extended. But don’t you agree 
that this is rather as if, in a novel written by an 
exile, the story of the caramels poisoned by the 
CEDA were to be taken seriously? 


The impression produced by all these incidents is 
that some indistinct memory—perhaps a second-hand 
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report—of things which actually happened during the 
Civil War has been projected onto the period of the 
Republic. If, on the one hand, the novel portrays the 
living—family, friends—with great charm, on the 
other hand in political matters it allows itself to be 
traduced by rumors, legends and confused memories 
which now, it seems, pass as history. 

Were all Catalans separatists? Were all anarchists 
resentful pensioners? All Falangists, idealists? Were 
there no idealists among the dcratas, no resentful Fa- 
langists? And, above all, where were the communists 
portrayed in the Cypresses who were diligent enough 
to organize party locals, determine the party’s pro- 
gress, etc.? 

No, there is no truth in all this. Those resentful 
pensioners, those separatists gave all they had to give 
for three years. Millions of Spaniards knew them. 
Millions of Spaniards belonged to those groups or 
trusted them. You cannot write about those—about 
us—who now have no voice in Spain, and portray 
them as so different from what they were. It is neither 
just nor loyal to caricature people—no matter their 
ideology—in order to conform to an official portrait 
for use as propaganda. 

The communists did not assume power, nor could 
their leaders act arbitrarily, like Cosme Vila in your 
novel. The anarchists did not set fire to the forests. 
The Catalans were not separatists, nor did they kneel 
when they heard sardanas. ‘The Falange never, any- 
where in Spain, took authentic workers into their 
ranks. The masons were not the decisive strength in 
the country. Nor was the country divided. 

Let anyone who remembers Spain in the period 
between 1931 and 1936 compare her situation then 
with the present situation in France, Greece, or 
Italy. The differences are not great. Yet no one will 
say that these three European countries are divided, 
that they have need of a “savior,” that they are not 
ready for democracy . . . even though the commu- 


nist parties in these countries—unlike the one in 
Spain before the Civil War—are certainly large and 
powerful. 

One thing, it seems to me, proves that all your 
portraits of the anti-Falangist world are artificial, 











drawn from hearsay. (Who could possibly believe in 
that anarchist meeting Ignacio attends?) And that is, 
that in spite of the fact that the novel tries hard to 
picture an ascension of the communist party unknown 
to anyone at the time but now accepted as gospel, 
there is nevertheless, in the background of the novel, 
a strong undercurrent, constant though restrained, of 
fear of the strong labor unions which certainly did 
exist and which did trouble certain groups across the 
country. And this fear, without the author’s realiz- 
ing it, is a much truer explanation of the origins of 
the Glorioso Alzamiento Nacional. 

And there are other things. . . . Was the execution 
of Companys all in vain, that it should be written of 
him that “he lacks authenticity and has not even a 
minumum of inner security”? 

I no longer doubt your good faith in writing the 
novel, nor your wish to be objective. But this, in its 
way, is also dreadful—that today, in Spain, with 
good faith, with the desire to be impartial, unless you 
have actually lived through the things you write 
about, they emerge, as they do in your novel, as dis- 
tortions, caricatures, with human tenderness but with- 
out understanding. You found yourself, essentially, 
in the same position as a Russian born in 1937 who 
might want to tell the story of a Kharkov family dur- 
ing the Moscow trials. 

What needs to be said is that the only ones among 
the younger people who can now keep alive the feel- 
ing for history in Spain can no longer find access 
to the material of history. Legend, obsessional propa- 
ganda, the absence of polemic and of opposition, 
have succeeded in creating, apparently, an official 
truth from which not even novelists can escape. . . 

Do you realize what this means? An ordinary con- 
versation with four friends who have good memories 
and some experience will prove to you that these re- 
marks of mine are not biased. And if you are con- 
vinced—as I hope you will be-—what will you do? 
Will you try to dig out the real truth for your future 
books, or will you be content with the “truth’—-. 
which is served up to you, ready for use? 

My question is not captious. Spain has not had 
her novel of the Civil War. She needs it. Your book 
is not it. If it were, do you sincerely think that the 
censorship would have approved it? But should we 
give up at a time when forthcoming volumes might 
possibly provide it? 

The very question reveals an interest far deeper 
tharf any of the usual courteous formulae could ex- 
press. And believe me, it is the most sincere of 
interests. 
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DICTATORSHIPS 
AND POLITICAL EFFICIENCY 


(Continued from page 3) 

torial regimes are disastrous. To tell the truth, effi- 
ciency is not in itself a political category; formerly 
it would have been comparable to a talent which 
certain peoples possess to greater degree than do 
others. Nor is the nature of this quality identical 
from one country to another. Both the Germans and 
the English are efficient; but the Germans owe their 
efficiency to their talent for managing things, hence 
their technical ability; the English, on the other hand, 
owe their efficiency to their talent for managing 
people, and hence their team spirit. It is on these 
natural qualities that the regimes act, whether they 
are liberal or despotic. 

The dictatorships’ pretensions of exceeding the de- 
mocracies in political efficiency cannot stand either 
analysis or the test of experience. Through. centraliz- 
ing power the dictatorships certainly do succeed in 
giving a first impression of efficiency. The margin 
of local free play which the democracies tolerate and 
even stimulate remains reduced or suppressed, and 
everything, it would seem, works better. The right 
to strike is suppressed, and the factories tend to re- 
semble army barracks. But soon it becomes apparent 
that the loss has been greater than the gain. Despoiled 
of their initiative, the local directors soon learn to cast 
off all responsibility, each passing it on to his superior. 
Soon the amount of work that must be done in the 
center and apex of the regime lowers the capacity 
of the mass leaders. The periphery suffers paralysis 
and the center cerebral congestion. The mistakes 
which are ventilated in public and which correct 
themselves naturally under a liberal system of gov- 
ernment rot under a mantle of silence and obscurity 
in a dictatorship. And soon in this obscurity corrup- 
tion, the inevitable danger and sickness of all dicta- 
torships, is bred. 

Thus, even from the relatively modest point of view 
of political efficiency, all forms of government which 
are not supported by the spontaneous consent of the 
governed are condemned by analysis and by exper- 
ience. But it is not necessary to add that, even though 
the conclusion had been otherwise, even though analy- 
sis and experience had shown that the dictatorships 
realize a greater political efficiency than do the de- 
mocracies, the dictatorships would still be condemned 
because a mere improvement in political efficiency 
can never be accepted as compensation for the loss 
of liberty. 
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notes from Washington 





Bart Allan 


Spain and the U.N. 


Both the State Department and the Pentagon are 
giving strong backing to Spain’s application for 
membership in the United Nations. Information 
from the State Department indicates that a deal is 
under way with the Soviet Union whereby Soviet- 
sponsored countries would be admitted to the U.N. 
if the Soviet will refrain from vetoing Spain’s admis- 
sion. In return, the United States would withhold her 
veto from such countries as Albania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Outer Mongolia and Roumania. However, the 
United States would not go so far as to accept com- 
munist China in return for Russia’s favorable nod 
to fascist Spain. Informed observers would not be 
surprised to see communist Russia making a deal 
with fascist Spain and shaking hands with Franco 
in the end. Both are totalitarian countries and are 
attracted to each other like the poles of a magnet. 
It is also expected that Russia would withdraw ob- 
jections to such strongly anti-Russian countries as 
Ireland, Portugal, Italy and Austria. Most of the 
Latin American countries are reported to be back- 
ing the State Department’s appeal for the admission 
of Spain. Seven votes of the eleven-member Security 
Council, and forty votes of the sixty-member Gen- 
eral Assembly are necessary for the admission of a 
new member. 

There is a question however as to whether all 
the Latin American countries can be lined up to 
accept Franco. The recent vote on the Algerian ques- 
tion revealed that Bolivia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Uruguay and the Philippines declined to go 
along with the State Department’s backing of France’s 
position, while El Salvador and Paraguay abstained. 
That was a total of eight. 

Any country admitted to the U.N. must set forth 
her qualifications and presumably prove them. She 
must be “peace-loving” and declare herself able and 
willing to carry out the obligations assumed under 
the Charter. The Franco regime (like other totali- 
tarian countries, of course) is everything that a 
United Nations member should not be. For several 
years Franco has been persistently stirring up the 
natives of Algiers and Morocco to revolt against 
French rule. The indications, incidentally, are strong 
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that this was part of a scheme for blackmailing 
France into supporting Franco’s wish to get into the 
U.N. and NATO. It remains to be seen whether 
or not the blackmail will work, particularly in view 
of France’s present anger over the rebuff admin- 
istered on the Algerian question. As for Franco’s 
pledges, he has repeatedly proved how worthless they 
are. 


Congressional junkets to Spain 


During this present session of Congress Spain has 
been and continues to be a place of visitation, or 
of pilgrimage, according to the viewpoint, of many 
members of Congress. A group of senators from the 
Appropriations and Armed Services Committees, now 
in Europe, plan to visit Spain this month. Another 
group of congressmen, from the Civil Service Com- 
mittee, has a study of Franco’s civil service system 
on their agenda. Two other congressmen have been 
in Spain to study the State Department setup and 
buildings, and the U.S. Information Service. This 
service, it will be remembered, has stated that its 
principle mission in Spain is to spread the news of 
U.S. support of the Franco regime under the terms 
of the bases agreement. 

Perhaps the most significant visit was that of the 
President’s chief assistant, Sherman Adams, who had 
just been in Spain when called home by the Presi- 
dent’s illness. There is speculation that Adams had 
a particular interest in seeing Spain in view of the 
numerous contradictory reports reaching the White 
House. The President places the utmost confidence 
in the recommendations of Adams. 

The members of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee now in Europe and headed for Spain are Re- 
publican Senators Saltonstall of Massachusetts, 
Dworshak of Idaho and Young of North Dakota; 
Democratic Senators Kilgore of West Virginia, Cha- 
vez of New Mexico, Stennis of Mississippi and Mc- 
Clellan of Arkansas. All are members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee which generally has the last 
word in recommending money for Spain. In addi- 
tion, Senators Saltonstall and Stennis are members 
of the Armed Services Committee. Senator Chavez 
is one of the most ardent supporters of the Franco 
regime. 

Attorney General Brownell also made a quick air 
trip to Spain, but was called home by the Presi- 
dent’s illness. It is known that there are differences 
between the American and Spanish authorities on 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Editorial 


THE SOVIET INVITATION 
TO SPAIN 


As is generally known, Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov proposed, in his speech before the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, the establishment of 
a European system of collective security to be based 
on the mutual efforts of all the European countries, 
“regardless of their respective social and_ political 
systems.” Mr. Molotov also took the occasion to 
express opposition to Secretary of State Dulles’ pro- 
posal that a conference be held for the purpose of 
considering possible Charter revisions. 

But what is not so generally known, as it does not 
appear to have received any attention from the 
American press, is that at the end of this session 
of the General Assembly Mr. Molotov granted an 
interview to the New York correspondent of the 
Madrid Falangist daily, Arriba. In the course of 
this interview, which was published in Madrid on 
September 25, Mr. Molotov made the following 
statement: 

“Of course Spain is a European country too. You 
may say that the European Security Pact which my 
government has proposed would include Spain, 
should she choose to join.” 

In reporting the interview, Arriba’s correspondent 
endeavored to convey the impression that it had been 
of a casual and spontaneous nature; but Mr. Molotov 
would hardly have granted it had he not had good 
reasons for so doing, nor would the representative 
of the officially controlled Spanish press have been 
likely to risk the danger of receiving a “‘spontaneous’’ 
negative from Mr. Molotov. 

Russia’s approaches to Spain, and Spain’s to Rus- 
sia (these movements go in both directions) have 
been under way for a long time. 

We recall the statements made by General Franco 
on June 7, 1954, in an interview with Mr. Roy 
Howard, Editor of the New York World Telegram, 
in which the Spanish Chief of State proposed that 
every anti-communist country apply an immediate 
and complete trade embargo on Russia and her 
satellites, and the creation of a Political and Eco- 
nomic Council which would direct such an embargo, 
and which would “direct the economy of the free 
world.” 

In contrast to this statement we recall the com- 
mercial relations which had already been established 
at that time between Spain and Russia, the repatria- 
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tion of the Blue Division and the Spanish exporta- 
tions of lead and mercury to Russia by trans-ship- 
ments hrough neutral ports, reported in the June, 
1954 [bérica and denounced in a statement issued on 
June 18, 1954, by Mr. Norman Thomas, Honorary 
Chairman of Ibérica. In addition we recall the pres- 
ence of two Russian delegates in Madrid in May, 
1955, as reported in the June, 1955, [bérica. 

Russia would like to amplify her commercial rela- 
tions with Spain, and Spain has products available 
for export to Russia such as wool and Catalan tex- 
tiles, which have no outlet in England or France, 
countries with their own domestic supplies of such 
commodities; Russia could use Spain’s citrus fruits, 
which have lost some of their English market due 
to competition from American fruit; but, most im- 
portant of all for Russia, is Spain’s mercury, a metai 
which is now of prime international importance be- 
cause of its uses in the atomic energy program. 

Russia, for her part, has petroleum to offer Spain, 
and raw material for Spain’s heavy industries. But, 
most important of all for Spain, Russia has the Span- 
ish gold reserves, and all of these potential transac- 
tions can be based upon this Spanish gold. All of 
this leads to the conclusion that the establishment 
of commercial relations is of the greatest interest 
to both countries, and is the foundation of the in- 
creasing Spanish-Soviet relations. 

These are the true antecedents of the interview 
granted by Mr. Molotov to the New York corres- 
pondent of the official Spanish press; and by this 
interview, in our opinion, the Russian minister has, 
recognized, de facto but without compromising his 
government, Franco Spain. 

General Franco’s motives for seeking closer rela- 
tions with the Soviet are two-fold: the expansion of 
Spain’s export market, and the attainment, through 
the latter, of a more important position among the 
western powers. In this way he prepares Spain’s ad- 
mission to the Soviet-proposed European Security 
system, while at the same time avoiding the applica- 
tion of the Soviet veto to Spain’s application for UN 
membership, already officially presented by Mr. de 
Erice, Permanent Observer of Spain to the interna- 
tional organization. 

This petition, incidentally, which implies Spain’s 
qualification for UN membership as a “peace-lov- 
ing” nation, comes at the very moment when Moroc- 
can terrorists of the French Zone are being given 
refuge and training in the Spanish Zone, and being 


equipped with American automatic rifles and sub- 
machine guns, 
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Russia is disposed to help Spain because, very far 
from what some Spanish Republican sectors think, 
she will obtain from such closer relations not only 
advantages for her own domestic economy, but also 
a positive advantage for communist propaganda in 
Spain. 

Franco is after the gold that is in Russia, and after 
international equality; the Soviet Union is after an 
improvement in her commerce and economy, but she 
will also achieve a moral triumph in Spain. Soon 
we will see a softening in the Spanish official “line” 
towards communists, and some proselytes of the com- 
munist party will be permitted in Spain; do not for- 
get this warning. For all the totalitarian regimes un- 
derstand each other, regardless of the specific form 
of totalitarianism that they present to the world. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
the interpretation of the bases agreement and it is 
not unlikely that Brownell, as the country’s top legal 
authority, went to Spain to look into the matter. 
Railroad construction projects 
The extent of railroad construction being financed 
in Spain by the Defense Department has not yet 
been publicized. In 1954, $11 million was provided 
for complete reconstruction of the line from Cadiz 
through Seville to Madrid, including a cutoff around 
Madrid which would enable trains to bypass the capi- 
tal to the northeast and the south. 

A Senate committee was told that work “in- 
cludes some bridge work, some sidings, rolling stock, 
rails, ties, machinery for crushing stone, and some 
other odds and ends. . . . It is the best line of rail- 
roads they have in Spain and the necessity for re- 
habilitating, it arises from the fact that we have 
bases.” 

Some members of Congress are uneasy about the 
heavy U.S. expenditures in Spain. At a committee 
meeting a senator summed up the situation this 
way: “You come up here and ask us for $40 mil- 
lion. Once we commit $40 million then we may be 
committed to $5 billion, because there is always the 
prospect of agreeing to something after you con- 
struct these bases.” 

When Dr. D. A. Fitzgerald, Deputy Director of 
Foreign Operations, was asked by a senator, “What 
is the total estimate of your agency for the future?” 
he replied, ““We never make any total estimates for 
the future.” 


Washington, October 1955 
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PALLIATIVE FOR FRANCO? 


The following letter by Norman Thomas to the Di- 
rector of the United States Information Service was 
written in answer to an article in Noticias de Ac- 


tualidad, the official U.S.I.S. publication in Spain. 


September 14, 1955 
Theodore Streibert 
U.S. Information Service 


Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Streibert: 


My attention has been called to an article in No- 
ticias de Actualidad, entitled “El Sistema Bipartidista 
en América.” 

The article in itself seems a fairly adequate de- 
scription of our political parties but it contains what 
I think is a very misleading statement, historically in- 
accurate and designed to palliate a dictatorial one- 
party country, such a system as Franco has in Spain 
and some Latin American dictators have encouraged. 
The statement in English reads: 


“The U.S., like all countries born of a revolu- 
tion, began by having a single party. George 
Washington and many other defenders of the 
cause of national independence did everything 
possible so that this state of matters would con- 
tinue, in their desire that the future presidents 
to be elected should be above all political dif- 
ferences.” 


It is true that Washington and the fathers of the 
Constitution thought, or perhaps hoped, that the 
country could be run without formal organization of 
parties which are not mentioned in the Constitution. 
But Washington’s ideas of one party were a thousand 
miles removed from the one-party’ governments we 
criticize. Witness the fact that in his first cabinet, 
he, a Federalist in sympathy, appointed Jefferson 
Secretary of State. His personality enabled him to 
keep Jefferson and Hamilton working in some sort 
of team and at no time did he use any degree of 
coercion of any sort against the political parties which 
were beginning to function. 

I don’t think we need to curry favor with dictators 
by a misleading interpretation of Washington’s ac- 
tivity. I am quite sure that no publication of the 
Information Service in Russian would carry this sen- 
tence as a palliative for the one-party Russian gov- 
ernment established under Lenin. 

Sincerely -yours, 


Norman Thomas 
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late news 





Spain and the U.N. 


On the occasion of the celebration 
of the tenth anniversary of the 
United Nations in San Francisco in 
June this year, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov initiated the idea of 
a “package deal” for the admission 
of either of two groups of prospec- 
tive U.N. members; one group 
would consist of six countries, the 
other of sixteen. 


Subsequently the Soviet delegate 
dropped the idea of the smaller 
group in favor of the sixteen nation 
block, which he proposed in his 
speech before the General: Assembly 
on September 23. On October 2, 
before returning to Russia, Mr. Mol- 


otov indicated to Mr. Victor Be- 
launde of Peru, Chairman of the 


special committee on new members, 
his delegation’s willingness to in- 
clude two more countries, Japan 
and Spain, to this “package” of six- 
teen prospective new members. The 
group proposed by Mr. Molotov 
now consists of the following five 
Soviet. satellites: Bulgaria, Rouma- 
nia, Hungary, Albania, Outer Mon- 
golia, and thirteen other countries: 
Austria, Italy, Finland, Cambodia, 
Laos, Ceylon, Ireland, Jordan, 
Lybia, Nepal, Portugal, Japan and 
Spain. 

The United States delegation have 
stated their intentions of support- 
ing the admission of Japan and 
Spain, as well as some other com- 
munist countries, but they will not 
approve the admission of any pack- 
age group and would insist that each 
country be judged on its own qual- 
ifications for membership. 
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Franco Spain 
and Soviet Russia 


Unofficial contacts between Spain 
and Russia that have been under 
way for some time now have fin- 
ally led to the first official contact 
between the two countries, taken by 
a high representative of the Soviet 
Government, Foreign Minister Mol- 
otov. 


On September 23 Mr. Molotov 
granted an interview to Mr. Ro- 
drigo Royo, New York representa- 
tive of the Madrid Falangist news- 
paper Arriba. This interview, an 
“exclusive” one, according to Mr. 
Royo, appeared in the September 
24 issue of Arriba. Statements made 
by Mr. Molotov in the course of the 
interview were the cause of much 
comment by the French press and 
by Spanish Republican groups, but 
the American press made no refer- 


ence to the interview. 


In response to a question con- 
cerning Spain’s participation in the 
Soviet proposed system of European 
security, Mr. Molotov is reported 
as replying: 

“Of course, Spain is a European 
country too. 

“You may say that the European 
Security System which my govern- 
ment has proposed would include 
Spain, should she wish to join.” 

These declarations constitute a de 
facto recognition of Franco Spain 
by Soviet Russia. 





What Spain Says .. . 


The Madrid newspaper ABC has 
this to say about Spain’s petition for 
U.N. membership: 

ABC, September 28: “Today the 
Spanish government, acceding to 
the repeated invitations of many of 
the member nations of the Organ- 
ization of the United Nations, has 
authorized her Observer at the U.N., 
Sr. S. de Erice, to prepare the for- 
malities required for entrance into 
the U.N., so that Spain will be pre- 
pared in case the block admission 
of nations announced during the 
current sessions of the General As- 
sembly should be realized.” 









Bank-robbing 
On the Inside 


Madrid, September: A new form 
of official robbery has recently been 
noted, of large quantities of paper 
money, before being issued. 

Of a new series of 1000 peseta 
notes, bearing the portrait of Sorolla, 
and the date of issue 31-12-1951, 
1500 bills were stolen (about $300,- 
000) specifically the numbers 8,786,- 
001 to 8,787,000 inclusive, and num-. 
bers 8,791,501 to 8,792,000 inclusive, 
and in addition an undetermined 
number of bills of 500 pesetas bear- 
ing the portrait of Benlliure. These 
bills disappeared before the issues 
were countersigned by the cashier. 





Civil Authorities 
Of Granada Arrested 


The Spanish press has published 
a report issued by the civil govern- 
ment of Granada stating that the — 
Mayor, D. Enrique Sanchez Perez, 
and the local syndical delegate, D. 
Mariano Galvez Elvira, of the town 
of Alhendin, have been relieved of 
their offices and imprisoned on 
charges of “anti-social. conduct to- 
tally contrary to the ideals of the 
National Movement (Falange).” 





Spanish Exile 
Wins UNESCO Prize 


OPE, September 27:—The UNES- 
CO’s Kalinga Prize has been granted 
to Dr. Augusto Pi y Sunyer, for- 
mer Dean of the University of Bar- 
celona, who is at present living in 
exile in Caracas, Venezuela, where 
he is head of the Department oi 
Physiology at the University. 

The Kalinga Prize has been pre- 
viously awarded to the Prince de 
Broklie, Mr. Julian Huxley and the 
American journalist, Waldemar 
Kaempffert. 
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Morocco 


A Spanish note to Paris 


On September 27 the Count de Ca- 
sa Rojas, Spanish Ambassador to 
France, delivered the following note 
to M. Roger Duchet, interim 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs: 
“The Spanish Government esteems 
that Spain has no cause to intervene 
in the matter of re-establishment of 
legality in the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco, in as much as Spain had 
nothing to do with the violation of 
_ this legality in the first place. This 
matter pertains exclusively to 
France. However if the re-estab- 
lishment of legality in the French 
Zone should entail modifications of 
the present regime of the Protec- 
torate, modifications which would 
imply a revision of the treaties now 
in force, then Spain would have to 
be present from the start of such 
negotiations, which would have to 
have an Hispano-French character.” 
The note ends with a declaration 
to the effect that Spain would never 
accept the holding of discussions re- 
lated to Morocco behind her back. 





General de Latour 
Demands Explanations 


A report from Rabat dated October 
3 states that General de Latour, 
Srench Resident General in Ooroc- 
co, has demanded “explanations” 
from the Spanish Chargé d’Affaires 
in the French Protectorate, Sr. de 
Alcover, of the invasions into the 
French Resident General in Moroc- 
rebels originating in the Spanish 
Zone. 





The Quai d’Orsay 
Answers 


The Paris Figaro of September 28 
made the following comment on the 
Spanish note concerning Morocco: 

“It is said at the Quai d’Orsay 
with respect to this note that France, 
being aware of Spain’s interests, has 
kept the Madrid Government con- 
stantly informed about develop- 
ments. However the Protectorate in 
its efitirety is exclusively France’s 
responsibility, and only in the event 
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that the international principles 
upon which this is based should be 
subject to doubt, could Spain be 
summoned to participate in the dis- 
cussion. But a modification of these 
principles is not under considera- 
tion.” 





Air Force Wants 
More Spanish Bases 


The Air Force continues to press 
for more secondary bases scattered 
around Spain. There are signs that 
the forthcoming session of Congress 
will bear down on more spending 
for bases along with other military 
spending. Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey has called for 
reduced military spending; Defense 
Secretary Wilson has called for 
more, 


The addition of a new type car- 
rier, the Forrestal, to the Navy this 
month and the authorization of 
three other Forrestal-class carriers 
will radically change the need for 
land bases. These giant carriers will 
be sea borne airbases carrying long- 
range bombers which can plant an 
atomic bomb on a target 100 miles 
away. These floating bases will have 
a speed of 40 miles an hour and 
will be capable of moving rapidly to 
the most favorable position for at- 
tacking the enemy, unlike land bases 
which must remain where they are. 

The disturbances in North Africa 
have revelaed to military authorities 
the uncertainty of land bases in for- 
eign countries. And some of the 
sharper éyes in both the State De- 
partment and the Pentagon realize 
that the situation in Spain also has 
its uncertainties. 





Franco Offers 
Peron Asylum 


An EFP report bearing the dateline 
Madrid, September 30, reports that 
the Madrid government has advised 
the government of Argentina that 
Spain will grant asylum to General 
Perén should he want it. Up to now 
this action has not been the subject 
of any official communication. It 
is believed that the decision was 
made at the cabinet ministers meet- 
ing on Thursday, Sept. 29. 





A New Spanish Film 


“The Death of a Cyclist” 


The French press has devoted a 
great deal of attention and enthu- 
siasm to a new Spanish film which 
has just had its premiere in Paris: 
“The Death of a Cyclist,” directed 
by Juan Antonio Bardem. Here are 
extracts from some of the com- 
ments: 


Le Monde, (Jean de Baroncelli) : 
“What a strange paradox that this 
film, one of the most audacious that 
we have seen in a long time, should 
have come to us from Spain, where 
censorship is exercised so rigorously. 
Bardem lashes his characters un- 
mercifully, forcing them to reveal 
their naked souls. With the violence 
of a moralist rather than a polemist, 
of a man in whom one senses a 
silent, deaf fury he accuses those 
puppets, of Madrid society and all 
of those who resemble them within 
Spain and abroad.” 


Les Letres Francaises, (Josette 
Daix): “For French spectators the 
name J. A. Bardem signifies the 
revelation of the true Spanish cine- 
ma, the discovery of the true face 
of Spain today. 

“Two essential themes arise from 
this film. One is purely negative: 
the denunciation of the corruption 
in high society, and the despair of 
the men who fought in the Civil 
War on Franco’s side. The other, 
suggested by the students’ demon- 
stration, is the possibility of com- 
bating this order imposed in so 
harsh a manner.” 


Le Figaro, (Claude Mauriac): 
“Can I be mistaken? I had be- 
lieved that I sensed some more se- 
cret intentions in Bardem. The 
violence of his accusations are such 
that he could not have dared them 
except in disguise. One observes the 
constant presence, au fond, of the 
war. For Spaniards, the war is that 
of 1936. The main character of the 
film refers to it on various occa- 
sions without comment, but with 
perceptible anxiety. This simple al- 
lusion gives his most innocuous 
words a disturbing resonance.” 
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